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Abernathy offers a more 
human view of King, Jr. 


By Joe Bustillos 
Daily Titan 


Contrary to Newsweek’s review, 
Ralph Abernathy’s book And The 
Walls Came Tumbling Down is not 
about the alleged sexual indiscre- 
tions of Martin Luther King Jr. 

Sure, Abernathy wroteabout the 
darker side of King’s private life on 
a total of six pages out of 620. But to 
make that the focus of a book re- 
view is a blatant misrepresenta- 
tion of Abernathy’s prose. 

And The Walls Came Tumbling 
Down, as a whole, is hardly a con- 


troversial book. It is Abernathy’s — 


folksy autobiography with obvi- 
ous attention to his memory of the 
civil rights movement as King’s 
right-hand man. 

Though the civil rights move- 
ment was not a one-man accom- 
plishment, popular history seems 
to have focused all of its attention 
on King and his assassination. In 
most cases, it seems to have passed 
over the role of the second in com- 
mand, the personal adviser, the 
man behind the scenes. Other King 
insiders such as Andrew Young 
and Jesse Jackson have garnered 
more media and popular attention 
than Abernathy. This book at- 
tempts to fill in the details from 
Abernathy’s vantage point. The 
book could have easily been called 
“Second In Command” -or 


“Martin's VP.” 

And The Walls Came Tumbling 
Dovwn is filled with the language of 
destiny. Living under the stern 
shadow of his hard-working fa- 
ther and religious mother, Aber- 
nathy was something of a favored 
son. His grandmother, who per- 
formed his delivery, told hismother 
at the time, 
eee Vee 
brought 
many of 
your chil- 
dren into the 
world. In 
fact, this is 
the 10th one. 
But he’s dif- 
ferent, 
strange. I 
predict that he will be known 
throughout the world.” One gets 
the impression, as the story un- 
folds, that the success and promi- 
nence of the civil rights movement 
owes as much to Abernathy’s des- 
tiny as to King’s charisma. 

Surrounded by the affection and 
support of his Southern rural fam- 
ily, Abernathy was shielded in his 
early life from the cruelties of seg- 
regation and hostile racism. There 
is something ironic in the thought 
that one of the men who led the 
fight against Jim Crowe laws had 
never dealt with them until he 
joined the military toward the end 


of World War II. But this delayed 
encounter with his lifelong neme- 
sisnodoubtcontributed to his belief 
in fighting against the practice of 
racial segregation. But he was not 
ready to step into that arena until 
he developed his intense friend- 
ship with the man that the media 
would make into an icon of the 
movement, Martin Luther King Jr.. 

The major balance of the book is 
about Abernathy’s friendship with 
King. Rather than being the “kiss- 
and-tell” expose that Newsweek 
would lead its readership to be- 
lieve, Abernathy goes to great 
lengths to express his support and 
affection for King. The observant 
reader of the book will quickly 
notice how Abernathy willingly 
tooksecond place behind his friend. 
Each man seemed well-aware of 
their need for each other and how 
their respective personalities fit the 
roles that they played in the civil 
rights movement. 

From the time King and Aber- 
nathy organized the Montgomery 
Improvement Association until 
King’s assassination in Memphis, 
the two men were inseparable. 
Abernathy writes of his friend: 
“Some public figures reveal them- 
selves completely in their media 
appearances while others, for 
whatever reason, withhold a sig- 
nificant portion of themselves. ... 
Martin Luther King Jr. was not a 
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Contrary to "Newsweek's review, Ralph Abernathy's book, And The 
Walls Came Tumbling Down, is not about the alleged sexual 
indiscretions of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Sure, Abernathy wrote about the darker side of King's private life, a 
total of six pages out of 620. But to make that the focus of one's book 
review is a blatant misrepresentation of Abernathy's prose. 
And The Walls Came Tumbling Down, as a whole, is hardly a 
controversial book. It is Abernathy's folksy autobiography with 
obvious attention to his memory of the civil rights movement as 
King's right-hand man. 
Though the civil rights movement was not a one-man 
accomplishment, popular history seems to have focused all of its 
attention on King and his assassination. In most cases, it seems to 
have passed over the role of the second in command, the personal 
advis6ér, the man behind the scenes. Other King insiders such as 
Andrew Young and Jesse Jackson have garnered more media and 
popular attention than Abernathy. This book attempts to fill in the 
details from Abernathy's vantage point. The book could have easily 
been called "Second In Command" or "Martin's VP." 
And The Walls Came Tumbling Down is filled with the language of 
destiny. Living under the stern shadow of his hard-working father 
and religious mother, Abernathy was something of a favored son. His 
grandmother, who performed his delivery, told his mother at the 
time, "I've brought many of your children into the world. In fact, this 
is the tenth one. But he's different, strange. I predict that he will be 
known throughout the world." One gets the impression, as the story 
unfolds, that the success and prominence of the civil rights 
movement owes as much to Abernathy's destiny as to King's 
charisma. 

Surrounded by the affection and support of his Southern rural family, 
Abernathy was shielded in his early life from the cruelties of 
segregation and hostile racism. There is something ironic in the 
thought that one of the men who led the fight against Jim Crow laws 
had never dealt with them until he joined the military toward the 
end of World War . But this delayed encounter with his life-long 
nemesis no doubt contributed to his belief in fighting against this 
practice of racial segregation. But he was not ready to step into that 
arena until he developed his intense friendship with the man that 
the media would make into an icon of the movement, Martin Luther 
King. 


The major balance of the book is about Abernathy's friendship with 
King. Rather than being the "“kiss-and-tell" expose that "Newsweek" 
would lead its readership to believe, Abernathy goes to great lengths \ 
to express his support and affection for King. The observant reader CH OWL, 
the=book will quickly notice how Abernathy willingly took second 
place behind his friend. Each man seemed well aware of their need 
for each other and how their respective personalities fit the roles 
that they played in the civil rights movement. 

From the time King and Abernathy organized the Montgomery 
Improvement Association until King's assassination in Memphis, the 
two men were inseparable. Abernathy writes of his friend: "Some 
public figures reveal themselves completely in their media 
appearances while others, for whatever reason, withhold a significant 
portion of themselves. . . . Martin Luther King, Jr., was not a man the 
public knew fully, and for this reason their appreciation of him was 
to a significant degree diminished. What they saw was a stern and 
righteous prophet---a man singlemindedly dedicated to social justice 
and nonviolent protest. . . . What they missed was his humanity, 
warmth, and, above all, his unflagging capacity to have fun and to 
make everybody else join in." 

Abernathy himself comes off as a quiet, unassuming gentleman who 
took up a cause that was consistent with his rural religious 
upbringing and found a soul-mate in King. 

If the book has a negative side it is that at 620 pages it doesn't really 
qualify as leisurely reading. It suffers from the stifling procession of 
details common to historical narratives. Obviously Abernathy and his 
editors felt that the details were important enough to the story to 
tisk reducing the book's pace to a snail's crawl at times. That being 
the case, it's somewhat understandable that the media would 
concentrate on the one controversial element of the book. 
Abernathy's decision to write about King's sexual indiscretions, while 
hotly condemned by other King insiders, was motivated by his desire 
to write about the person behind the television image and not the 
media icon. One can only hope that the reading public will have the 
intelligence and sense of reality to accept that men and woman, with 
all their imperfections and moral flaws, can accomplish great things. 
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Contrary to "Newsweek"'s review, Ralph Abernathy's book, And The 
Walls Came Tumbling Down, is not about the alleged sexual 
indiscretions of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Sure, Abernathy wrote about the darker side of King's private life, a 
total of six pages out of 620. But to make that the focus of one's book 
review is a blatant misrepresentation of Abernathy's prose. 
And The Walls Came Tumbling Down, as a whole, is hardly a 
controversial book. It is Abernathy's folksy autobiography with 
obvious attention to his memory of the civil rights movement as 
King's right-hand man. 

Though the civil rights movement was not a one-man 
accomplishment popular history seems to have focused all of its 
attention on King and his assassination. In most cases, it seems to 
have passed over the role of the second in command, the personal 
advisor, the man behind the scenes. Other King insiders such as 
Andrew Young and Jesse Jackson have garnered more media and 
popular attention than Abernathy. This book attempts to fill in the 
details from Abernathy's vantage point. The book could have easily 
been called "Second In Command" or "Martin's VP." 
And The Walls Came Tumbling Down is filled with the language of 
destiny. Living under the stern shadow of his hard working father 
and religious mother, Abernathy was something of a favored son. His 
grandmother, who performed his delivery, told his mother at the 
time, "I've brought many of your children into the world. In fact, this 
is the tenth one. But he's different, strange. I predict that he will be 
known throughout the world." One gets the impression, as the story 
unfolds, that the success and prominence of the civil rights 
movement owes as much to Abernathy's destiny as to King's 
charisma. 

Surrounded by the affection and support of his Southern rural family 
Abernathy was shielded in his early life from the cruelties of 
segregation and hostile racism. There is something ironic in the 
thought that one of the men who led the fight against Jim Crow laws 
had never dealt with them until he joined the military toward the 
end of World War Two. But this delayed encounter with his life-long 
nemesis no doubt contributed to his belief in fighting against this 
practice of racial segregation. But he was not ready to step into that 
arena until he developed his intense friendship with the man that 
the media would make into an icon of the movement, Martin Luther 
King. 


The major balance of the book is about Abernathy's friendship with 
King. Rather than being the "kiss-and-tell" expose that "Newsweek" 
would lead its readership to believe, Abernathy goes to great lengths 
to express his support and affection for King. The observant reader of 
the book will quickly notice how Abernathy willingly took second 
place behind his friend. Each man seemed well aware of their need 
for each other and how their respective personalities fit the roles 
that they played in the civil rights movement. 

From the time King and Abernathy organized the Montgomery 
Improvement Association until King's assassination in Memphis, the 
two men were inseparable. Abernathy writes of his friend: “Some 
public figures reveal themselves completely in their media 
appearances while others, for whatever reason, withhold a significant 
portion of themselves. . . . Martin Luther King, Jr., was not a man the 
public knew fully, and for this reason their appreciation of him was 
to a significant degree diminished. What they saw was a stern and 
righteous prophet---a man singlemindedly dedicated to social justice 
and nonviolent protest. . . . What they missed was his humanity, 
warmth, and, above all, his unflagging capacity to have fun and to 
make everybody else join in." 

Abernathy himself comes off as a quiet, unassuming gentleman who 
took up a cause that was consistent with his rural religious 
upbringing and found a soul-mate in King. 

If the book has a negative side it is that at 620 pages it doesn't really 
qualify as leisurely reading. It suffers from the stifling procession of 
details common to historical narratives. Obviously Abernathy and his 
editors felt that the details were important enough to the story to 
risk reducing the book's pace to a snail's crawl at times. That being 
the case, it's somewhat understandable that the media would 
concentrate on the one controversial element of the book. 
Abernathy's decision to write about King's sexual indiscretions, while 
hotly condemned by other King insiders, was motivated by his desire 
to write about the person behind the television image and not the 
media icon. One can only hope that the reading public will have the 
intelligence and sense of reality to accept that men and woman, with 
all their imperfections and moral flaws, can accomplish great things. 


